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of BasH L. Gildersleeve, 1902). He carefully
studied biography and history but always held
them subordinate. Steadily rejecting all con-
cession to anecdotage and sociology, he read
and taught the poet through the poem. He in-
terrogated the art, not the artist. His method
was to kindred minds keenly suggestive. Even
the trifling, the impatient, the doubters, were
often moved as the patiently detailed evidence
was capped by the insight of his feeling and by
his certitude that art is its own sufficient and
final revelation.

After his death, his library was given by his
widow and his daughter to the University of
Virginia.

[For further details of biography see the memoir in
Jour, of English and Germanic Philology, Dec. 1903.
See also the brief appreciation by B. L. Gildersleeve in
Am. Jour, of Philology, Apr., May, June 1903; and
Woodberry's poem, "Requiem," in Bulletins of the
Univ. of Va., Oct. 1903, which also contains a memoir.
An obituary appeared in the N. Y. Times, May 9, 1903.]

CS.B.

PRICE, WILLIAM CECIL (Apr. i, 1818-

Aug. 6, 1907), proslavery leader in Missouri,
was born probably in Russell County, Va., the
son of Crabtree and Linny (Cecil) Price. He
was educated at Knoxville, Tenn. In his youth
his parents removed to Greene County, Mo. He
began the study of law at the age of twenty and
was admitted to the bar at Springfield, Mo. In
June 1842 he was married to Sarah J. Kim-
brough of Kentucky, who died in 1859 leaving
seven children. He served as county judge
from 1842 to 1845, when he was appointed dep-
uty federal surveyor of lands. He served as
state senator from 1854 to 1857 an<i resigned in
March to accept appointment to a vacancy on
the circuit bench. Defeated in the August elec-
tion for this position, he returned to his law
practice. In 1859 Governor Stewart appointed
him to represent the state in the general land
office at Washington, where he helped to prevent
land frauds in the states of Missouri, Illinois, and
Iowa. In February 1860 he was appointed
treasurer of the United States by President
Buchanan. In August of that year he was mar-
ried to Lydia C Dow of Hardwick, Vt, who
bore him three children.

He held a conspicuous and influential place in
the counsels of the Democratic party in Mis-
souri between 1845 and 1860, and he was in
close and constant communication with John C.
Calhoun, Jefferson Davis, and other leading
proslavery Democrats throughout the South.
He always maintained that the idea of the re-
peal of the Missouri Compromise, effected by
the Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854, originated
with him. For twenty years before the Civil
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War he preached the doctrine that Missouri, in
order to remain a slave state with free states
on her northern and eastern borders, must ac-
complish the repeal of the compromise restric-
tion upon slavery. With the zeal of an evan-
gelist tempered by sound political discretion, he
agitated for the repeal in all parts of the state.
In 1844 he went so far as to suggest the repeal
to Thomas H. Benton, who instantly and vehe-
mently spurned the suggestion. Up to this time
he and Benton had been warm friends; but they
never spoke afterward, and Price publicly reg-
istered a vow to drive Benton from public life
because of his antislavery sympathies. During
the next six years he visited every part of the
state to organize the groups against Benton and
in favor of slavery. He claimed that he select-
ed Henry S. Geyer [g.z/.] as the man to defeat
Benton for election to the United States Senate
in 1851. Later he claimed he selected the gov-
ernor elected in 1860, Claiborne F. Jackson
[q.v.]. Intellectually, Price was a man of more
than average ability along some lines; in others
his vision of events was narrow. He was a
man of intensely religious nature, exceedingly
familiar with the Scriptures and a member of
the Methodist Church, though he later stopped
attending its services. He believed whole-heart-
edly in the righteousness of slavery, was fanat-
ically devoted to the Southern cause, and be-
came an uncompromising advocate of secession.
He had a great command of language and was a
plausible, though not logical, speaker. Join-
ing the Confederate army at the beginning of
the war, he was taken prisoner and was confined
in the military prison at Alton, 111., until Sep-
tember 1862. He removed to Arkansas, near
Mt. Olive, then to St. Louis, and later lived in
Springfield, Mo,, where he was engaged in the
business of loaning money for eastern people.
He died in Chicago, at the home of his son-in-
law, William S. Newberry. He was tall and
slender, of commanding presence and imperious
manner. His face was classic in outline and fea-
tures with clear eyes "as dark as steel and pene-
trating as daggers." He was a man of great
courage, moral and physical, and a dead shot
with the rifle. When challenged to duels, he in-
variably selected this weapon, a fact that always
led to an accommodation without a tragedy.

[The U. S. Biog. Diet. . . . of Eminent and Self-
Made Men, Mo, vol. (1878) ; B. L, Price, John Price
. . . with Some of his Descendants (1910), pp. 56-67;
Hist, of Greene County, Mo. (1883), pp. -220, 227, 244,
249, 270, 279; War of the Rebellion: Official Records
(Army], i set., XXII, pt. i, L, pt. i; Jour, of the Exec-
utive Proceedings of the Senate, vol. XI (1887) ; Nebr.
State Hist. Soc. Trans., 2 ser., vol. Ill (1889) ; P. O.
Ray, The Repeal of the Mo. Compromise (1909), App.
B'3                                                                P. O.K.
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